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3.00 pesos MEXICO 
nae WAS. 





NAVIDAD" 


WITH COLORFUL 
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Let your friends know... let your friends share the festive and 
colorful customs that make Mexico unique... particularly at 





Christmastime. Patrons and peons alike celebrate Christmas 


with fiestas, posadas, pilgrimages, and pifatas... this happy ee 
celebration is captured and reproduced for you in this To capture the vivid colors and the spirit of the 
wonderful selection of cards. They were created from specially subjects, the cards are in full color on selected stock 


commissioned original Mexican art... available only through 


ARTES de MEXICO. 


#601 4 #602 
The Gift of Light lhe Pinata 


by skilled craftsmen. Imprinting and processing of 
your cards will be done in the United States to insure 
prompt and accurate delivery. 


#603 #604 
The Virgin of Guadalupe Come Let Us Adore Him 



































Cards are folded to 6%”x 5” with beautiful matching 
envelopes. Available with or without your name imprinted. 
Use the convenient order form below, indicate the 


quantity of each card (with or without imprint), or mention 
card number in your letter. Please print name and address 
clearly, and circle the total price of your order on coupon. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE! Orders may be assorted. 





‘ARTES de MEXICO 
Sie... 


Names to be 


© Imprinted......... RR eR Re ee Ser ee ee Be aa 

















Quantity Without With s 
of Cards Imprint Imprint 
Ss 25 $ 5.50 $ 6.25 5 
50 11.00 12.00 ‘ 
75 16.25 17.25 
100 20.50 22.00 . 
125 23.75 25.75 
150 27.00 30.50 . 
200 37.00 39.50 
300 52.50 55.50 - 
Circle total quantity and price of your order. 
Colorado residents add 2% sales tax. 


Send your order today with cash, check or money order. Prices on request for larger quantities. 
If you prefer to see actual samples, send 10c and we'll send your samples by return mail. 

















OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
october /movembor 


October 1 — Second Interamerican Biennial of 
Painting, Sculpture and Engraving continues 
at the Palace of Fine Arts. (See Art.) 

Odeber 1— Official Ballet Company opens 
its formal season at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. All month. (See Dance.) 

October 1— Regional Cotton Fair at Ciudad 
Delicias in Chihuahua. Allegorical floats, 
bullfights, sports, horse races, cances and 
fireworks. Through the 7th. 

October 4 — Day of St. Francis. Fiestas in honor 
of this saint throughout the Republic — 


fairs, dances and religious ceremonies; 
special mention for the celebrations in Pa- 
chuca. 


October 12 — Dia de la Raza. National fiesta 
in the Federal District commemorating the 
discovery of America. Traditional opening 
of the ‘‘pro” bullfight season, but subject 
to change, as well as the opening of the 
Race Track. 

October 14 — The National Symphony Orchestra 
will offer concerts at Bellas Artes on the 
14, 21 and 28. Also Nov. 4 and IIth. 
Sergiv Celibidache will conduct. (Sec Music.) 





Novembe, 1-2 — Day of the Dead. Celebrations 
everywhere. 

November 20 — Magno Dance Festival celebrat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the Mex- 
ican Revolution. All month at the Plaza 
de la Constitution. 

November — Second Interamerican Biennial of 
Art continues through the month at Bellas 
Artes. 

November — Acapulco Fair. 


ooking, 


National Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
los Shem conducting, on the 2 and 9th. 
ogame Casals Festival in Acapulco, 
ro. 
December — Third World Cinema Festival at 
National Auditorium. 
wary —— Fourth Automobile Show at National 
Auditorium. 
Janvary — National 
Auditorium. 





Toy Show at National 
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FTESTAS ANb SPECIAdES 


October 1-31 — Atzcapotzalco, D. F., month 
long fiesta in honor of the Virgen del Ro- 
sario. 

October 1-31 — Pachuca regional fair, charro 
races; expositions, sports. 


October 3 — Ocotlan, Jalisco. Fiesta del Sefior 
de la Misericordia. Town fair, bullfights, 
dances of the region and rodeos. 


October 4 — Zacatecas. Fiesta conmemorating 


founding of the city. Regional dances, songs 
and general gayety. 


October 7 — Escuintla, 
Virgen del Rosario. 


Chiapas. Fiesta de la 


October 10 — Ocoyoacac, 


México. Religious 
festival. 


Popular dances including ‘‘Chalm- 
‘Moros, and ‘‘Negri- 


eritos,"’ “‘Arrieros,” 


tos." 


October 10 — Santa Maria del Tule, Oaxaca. 
Dancers from all over the State join to do 
their colorful plume dance. 











OCTOBER 
climate 
City Temp. Rain 
(F) (inches) 
Acapulco 82 6.7 
Cuernavaca 68 3.1 
Guadalajara 65 2.1 
Mérida 79 4.0 
México, D. F. 59 1.3 
Monterrey 72 4.3 
Oaxaca 67 1.6 
Puebla 61 2.2 
Taxco 69 3.5 
Tehuantepec 68 3.6 
Veracruz 79 5.9 











October 12 — Purisima del Rincén, Guanajuato. 
Religious celebrations until the 20th in all 
traditional splendor. Processions, rodeos, 
dances. 


October 15 — Tepatian, Puebla. Annual region- 
al fair. Through the 21st. 


October 15 — Orizaba, 
gional fair, 


Grand re- 
dances, all the works. 


Veracruz. 
market, 


October 16 — Villa de Guadalupe, Nuevo Leén. 
Agricultural and cattle fair through the 
31st. 








October 19 — Ciudad Guzman, Jalisco. Magnif- 


icent festivities of mixed religious-pagan 
sentiments with parades, floats, illuminat- 


ion of the whole city, through the 21st. 


October 22 — Ciudad Guzman, Jalisco. Drama- 
tic fiesta in honor of St. Joseph. 


October 24— Coeneo, Michoacan. Traditional 


fair with bullfights, cockfights, dances, 
through the 31st. 
October 24 — Jiménez, Ta lipas. Celebrat- 





ions honoring the Cinco Sejfiores. General 
pomp which lasts well into November. 


October 29 — Zacvaltipan, Hidalgo. Regional 
fair of great importance in the land of the 
Huastecans. Continues into November. 


THE ARTS 
~DANCE 


Ballet — The National Institute of Bellas Artes 
opens the formal ballet season with the 


Official Ballet Company performing at the 
Palace of Fine Arts. 9 p.m. 


First program Oct. 1 and 2, presenting 
Orfeo, choreography by Ana Sokolov, music 
by Gluck; Las Animas, by Carlos Gaona, 
music by Revueltas; Ellas, by Jhon Sakmari 
and music by Cabiatti; Visiones Fugitivas, 
by Rosa Reina, music by Prokofieff; Opus 
1960, by Ana Sokolov, by Theo 
Masero. 


music 


Second program Oct. 11, 13, 15, 16, 
presenting Mi Nana, choreography by Gui- 
llermo Keys, music by Bernal Jiménez; 
Santa Maria 2 a.m. by Farnesio de Bernal, 
music by Federico Smith; Tres Juguetes Mex- 
icanos, by Elena Noriega, music by Leo- 
nardo Vélez; Complejo de Electra, by Ana 
Mérida, music by Guillermo Noriega; In- 
torludio, by Josefina lLavalle, music by 
Britten; El Paraiso de los Ahogados (Tlalo- 
can), by Guillermina Bravo, music by Jim- 
énez abarak; Boda de Pancha, by Radi 
Flores, music by Rafael Elizondo; Opus 
1960, by Ana Sokolov, music by Theo 
Masero; Homenaje a Hidalgo, text by Emilio 
Carballido, choreography by Ana Sokolov 
and music by Rafael Elizondo. 


Third program Oct. 18, 20, 22, 23, present- 
ing the most successful of the above men- 
tioned works. Consult your newspaper. 











INBA 


with the cooperation of Mexican 
Association of Travel Agencies 


BALLET FOLKLORICO DE MEXICO 


-Mexico through its music and dances- 
~ 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF FINE ARTS 


PRESENTS 








Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. 
at the Palace of Fine Arts 















The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 


Tickets with your travel agency or with 
the Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies aty 
Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 from 
monday through saturday. Sundays 
at the National Palace of Fine Arts. 


~‘ 















Fourth program Oct. 25, 27, 29 and 30. 
More of the most well received of .the 
works in the first two programs. 


fxpibitions -cwrzent 


Second Interamerican Biennial of Painting, 


Sculpture and Engraving — Palace of Fine 
Arts. The National Museum of Modern Arts 
is given over to this great international 
exposition with the works of Rufino Tamayo, 
Leopoldo Méndez of Mexico; Jack Levine 
of the United States; Oswaldo Guayasemin of 
Ecuador; Marina Néfiez del Prado of Bol- 
ivia; Emiliano di Cavalcanti and Oswaldo 


Goeldi of Brazil; and Rad! Soldi of Ar- 
gentina. Through October and November. 


Second Interamerican Bienniel — the engravings 
are shown at Galerias Chapultepec, Bosque 
de Chapultepec next to the Boy Hero 
Monument. Through October and November. 


“Homenaje” — special exposition honorirg 
the Second Interamerican Biennial at the 
Salén de Plastica Mexicana. Calle Puebla 
154. Through Oct.-Nov. 


Rafael Coronel — Oils and ink drawings on 
paper by this artist as well as recent 
drawings by José Luis Cuevas. Arte Mex- 
icano, Milan 18. 


Marta Barssé — From the collection of Colec- 
cionistas de Pintura Mexicana. Galerias Ex- 
célsior, Paseo de la Reforma 18. 


Antonio Peyri and Jorge Noceda Sanchez — 
display their work at Galerias Proteo, Gén- 


ova 39. 


Juan Soriano — water colors and drawings 
at Galerias Antonio Souza at Reforma 334A. 
And at Berna 3, a collection of various 
artists present their work. 











Study this summer in Mexico 
Learn to, SPEAK Spanish 
3-WEEK INTENSIVE COURSES 


Beginning Intermediate Advanced 
Sessions start: 


Write for Information 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


2 Sey... 
Hamburgo 115, Mexico 6, D. F- 
tie (Central Location) 
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Greta — Exposition of oils at Galerias Rom- 
ano, José Maria Marroqui 5. 


National and foreign collection — for cisplay 
and sale at Goalerias Glantz, Génova 70. 


Engravings from Uruguay — special collection 
of engravings by well known artists of 
Uruguay. Instituto de Arte de México, Pueb- 


la 141. 


Enrique Climent — exposition of guaches by 
this artist at the Glantz Gallery at Génova 
61, after which ‘‘Exclusivas de Blanco y 
Negro"’ will be presented. This includes 
engravings, drawings, oils, by contemporary 
artists. 


CxulBitions-peunanert 


and 


9 MUSEUMS © 


Colonial Art —— Permanent exhibit of the San 
Carlos Academy, including Mexican painters 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, as well as 
European works. (Academia 22.) 


famous Mexican Artists — Permanent exhibition 
of works by such renowned painters as 
Rivero, Dr. Atl, Siqueiros and Tamayo. 
Misrachi's Centro de Arte Moderno, second 
floor, Av. Juarez 4. 


Garden of Art. — Display and sale of paintings 
by artists themselves from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. every Sunday in the Jardin del Arte, 
Sullivan Park (behind Monumento a la 
Madre). 


lithographs, wood engravings, linoleo prints — 
permanent exposition by Mexican artists. 
Taller de Gréfica Popular, Netzahvalcé- 
yotl 9. 


Museo Colonial del Carmen — A Carmelite 
convent of the 17th century, wonderfully 
restored. Alvaro Obregén in the Villa de 
San Angel. 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia — Pre-Hispan- 
ic art, featuring such interesting pieces 
as the Aztec Calendar, the Tizos sacrific:ai 
stone, and the Palenque Cross. This is a 
must. Calle de la Moneda 13, around the 
corner from the National Palace. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias — Colorful 
native arts and crafts from all over Mexico. 
Combination museum and store. Av. Juér- 


ez 44, 


National Museum of History — This forms part 
of the exhibit at Chapultepec Castle and 
Park Faseo de la Reforma and Chapultepec 
Park. 


Museo Histérico de Churubusco —a beautifully 
restored ex-convent, which now houses 
historical objects from the War of 1847 
and features on its grounds an exhibition 
devoted to the History of transportation in 
Mexico. In Churubusco near the Calzada 
de Tlalpan. 


Museo de Arte Religioso — treasures from the 
main Cathedral of Mexico City, as well 
as other historical churches of the country. 
Calle Guatemala 17. 


Violin Concerts — famed Russian violinist, Luz 
Vernova, offers several concerts at Bellas 
Artes during October at 9 p.m. See news- 
paper for dates. 


Coro de Madrigalistas — Luis Sandi directs the 
new repertory at Bellas Artes. Oct. 3 and 
10 at 8:30 p.m. 


Popular Music Festival — Every Sunday at 11 
a.m. in the National Auditorium. Dance, 


Choral and musical presentations at popular 
prices. 





‘yO N? usic Rew" 


Chamber Music — a series of presentations will 
be offered at the Concert Salon of the Hotel 
Presidente (Hamburgo and Amberes) , featur- 
ing the Cvarteto Parrenin, Trio Checo, 
Adolfo Odnoposoff, Trio Ferrari, Vanten 
Berg, Garcia Mora, Trio Vernova-Segura- 
Helguera, Cuarteto Hingaro and Orquesta 
de Camara de Munich. Through October. 
See newspaper for dates. 


Hipodromo « .: Américas 
S & 
MEXICO CITY 


Racing Tuesdays 
Thursdays 
Saturdays 


Sundays 


FIRST POST 


PARI - MUTUAL BETTING 


PUETT STARTING GATE 


Juventudes Musicales — presents the last series 
of Youth Concerts which includes chamber 
music, choral, opera and soloists both instru- 
mental and vocal. Palace of Fine Arts. Oct. 
1-8-15-22-29 at 4 p.m. 


National Symphony Orchestra — Sergiv Celibi- 
dachi will conduct the Mexican National 
Symphony Orchestra on Oct. 14 presenting 
Haydn, Bartok and Schumann; on Oct. 21 
with Brahms, Schubert and on Oct. 28, 
Ravel, Hindemith and Prokofieff. Programs 


subject to change, consult your newspaper. 











OTH EATRE.Of 


Cada Quien su Vida — Hardy perennial by Luis 
G. Basurto on its fourth season before the 
public. Teatro Fabregas at Donceles 24. 
Nightly except Monday. 


El Escandalo de la Verdad — latest comedy by 
Mexican playwright luis Basurto, which 
treats with the problems of high society 
and so-called ‘‘rebels-without-cause."' Every 
nigh? but Monday. 


la Casa de la Santisima — New comedy by 
Rafael Solana under the direction of Luis 
M. Basurto. Teatro 5 de Diciembre, (Lu- 
cerna and Lisboa Streets) Nightly except 
Monday. 


El Difunto Protesta — comedy by Harry Segall, 
continues at Teatro del Mésico (Vallarta 
y Monumento de la Revolucién. Nightly. 


Otelo — Shakespeare in Spanish, brilliantly 
presented by Mexico's leading artists. Teatro 
Xola at Xola and Nicolds San Juan, every 
night except Monday. 


Siga mi Ejemplo — mystery-comedy by Lindsay 
and Crouse, featuring Mexican actress Chu- 
la Prieto. Teatro Sullivan at Sullivan 25. 
Nightly except Monday. 


Los Desorientados.— drama of present day 
youth by Mexican authoress Maruxa Vil- 
lalta. Teatro de la Esfera at Ejército Na- 
cional 826. Functions daily except Wednes- 
day. 


° LORE - 


Ballet Folklérico — every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 
at the Palace of Fine Arts, presented by 
the National Institute. The famous Tiffany 
glass curtain is exhibited during the perfor- 
mances. 


Natives Dances — Typical native dances in 
costume with native music. Every Friday 
night at 8:30 at the Hotel Vasco de Qui- 
roga. 
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you forgot to pack... 
Of course you'll find it at 


Marisa Ruby 


Blouses Access ories 
Niza 45 Mexicec, D. F, 
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To those coming from staid North- 
ern countries at any time during the 
year, the graveyards of Mexico wil! 
surely prove a baffling sight. There are 
the cemeteries of the rich — like the 
French Cemetery — where tombstones 
and family crypts masquerade as 
delicious little souvenirs on Italian 
Renaissance or French Gothic. All in 
marble. And then there are the rest- 


ing places of the poor, in all the 
villages around Mexico City, whose 
exquisite pink and blue and white 
tombstones celebrate the loved de- 
parted in a manner just as efficieni 
and twice as charming. 

But to the traveler visiting the 
country at this particular time of the 
year, a special treat is reserved at the 


(See following page 





THE MOST BEAVTIFOL SPOT UNDER HE SUN. 


HOTEL CALETA ACAPULCO 


The sea at your feet... 





300 Suites 





On the West Coast: George Smith 





Reservations in Mexico: Balderas 36-6 Mexico 1, D. F. Telephones: 21-08-69 21-80-98 
Request Illustrated Brochure from our US. Representatives: William P. Wolfe Organization 


OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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You’ll be wise to look 
Sor the Flying Red Horse... 





because your car deserves it. 
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(From preceding page) 
sight of thousands of very alive Mex- 
icans partying it up madly in honor 
of those already reduced to ashes 
and bones, as witness following 
pages. Visit the large Panteon de Do- 
lores, probably the most popular of 
the city's cemeteries; nothing grue- 
some about it. Just a regular although 
very special fiesta type affair, with 
its one million implications completely 
beyond the modern mind. 













RATIONAL MUSEUM OF MATIVE 


\ ART AND CRAFTS 


, ubrer Me. 44, Meskce, 0. F 
AERIAL Nee 145) A! 
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AEROTECNICA DE MEXICO, S.A 


CASTILLA 16, MEXICO13,DF TELEF. 19-86-94 








MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jaiisce 


A quarentes of fine worhmanship 
and authenlcoly 




































DEPARTMENT OF DIFFERENT OPINIONS 


Gentlemen: 
You start 

the 

one 


by blaming us for accepting as 


official statement of your Congressional 


leader, Sanchez Piedras and picture our 


reaction if we were held accountable for 
various statements made by some members of 
our Congress and Senate. 
EXCEPT that 


usually if not always officially repudiated as 


True and a good 


point such wild statements are 


official American Policy in this Country and if 


such happened in your Country in regard to 
Seftor Piedra's statement, | am not aware of it. 


You proceed then to the matter of ar. 


. . . 8 
increase in purchase of Mexican sugar by our 


Officials after this statement — what you mean 
to inter, | don't except that in 
some way we were made to realize our error 
and by this tried to atone for the 
terrible crime we had committed. 


understand, 


action, 


You next proceed to say that people in Cuba 
feel that the United States in trying to ‘‘bully"’ 
them and you identify yourself with this feel- 
ing. This of the 
article. We invited Castro to this Country and 
gave him the 


is the most amazing part 


red treatment and did 


nothing whatsoever to him or his Country until 


carpet 


he started stealing our assets on a wholesale 
scale and other terrible 
foremost his insistent tirade in the press against 
anything American. We always paid Cuba 2 to 


3 cents per pound over the world market price 


acts of a nature, 


for sugar and only stopped buying sugar from 


them when they had stolen over a billion 
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mexico/ +h, math “oO 


Soon oun. *eacers, 


dollars of American property. If we did 
anything except stop buying their sugar, public 
notice has not been made of it. Would you 
have us continue buying their sugar after the 


treatment we received? 


Then you immediately put this matter on a 
military basis whereas no sane American has 
ever given a second thought to military action 
in Cuba. Particularly no American official has 
ever mentioned anything like this, as a matter 
of fact we have consistenly stated that military 
action is the one thing we could never do, yet 
it hard to believe that the 
American people are convinced that the best 


you say ‘‘we find 
way to solve international clashes, binds, dilem- 
mas or other delicacies is to go rushing around 
talking rough and brandishing big Polarises.” 
This statement is completely uncalled for be- 
cause it has no relation to any American action 
to date and to infer that we are doing so is 
a deliberate attempt to stir up animosity for 
all things American. Not a word in your article 
about Castro's errors or the errors of the Soviet 
Union. 


| had always subscribed to your magazine 
with the thought in mind that | would buy 
some Mexican securities and perhaps one day 
retire to your country — all thoughts like this 
ore hereby surrendered forever and when 
fail to renew my svucscription it is not because 
what you have said hurts me as an American 
absurd but because | 
intend to have nothing whatsoever to do with 
Mexico or things 


your article is 


Mexican in the future. Do 
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you feel that Mexico in time to come will 


pattern their ways after Cuba? 


J. E. Barry 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 


Our point was, mainly, that there seem; 
to be a breakdown in communications. Mean. 
ing that, here we do not understand you, and 
there you do not understand here, apparently 
because speeches are made or actions taken 
based on things reported as true. that aren't 
true at all. 

Your editor was once a reporter for the 
New York Times, long enough to get trained 
and ingrained in the idea that it’s a reporters 
job to search and carefully sift the facts, and 
report them honestly, regardless of what the 
reporter might personally believe or want 
others to believe. Apparently now, this is 
rather old-fashioned, and most mass media — 
press. TV. radio, etcetera, seem to function 
blithely and profitably on the idea that iss 
okay to load information with the object oj 
successfully selling something — an idea, ¢ 
policy. a set of actions, what have you; a bill 
of goods just the same. 


For example: your letter contains two state: 
ments that couldn’t have been more honestly 
felt. but back to the full facts. 
in the U.S. 
statements that are pretty belligerent: 


Congressmen 


and senators have made many 
and. 
from the State Department of the 
President's office has issued denials. 

Smathers has calling for 
military intervention in Cuba regularly; Sen- 


Ellender has 


economic 


no one 


Senator been 


ator been calling for all-out 
warface on Cuba; Congressman 


And 


less, has 


Flood has been calling for intervention. 
the U.S. 


stated clearly that it is necessary 


Secretary of Defense. no 
to increase 
the arms program and budget for the type of 
armament needed in “local warfare” 
of need in the Caribbean zone. 


in case 


The other statement you made, that nobod) 
said anything to clear the point that Mexico's 
talking congressman Sanchez Piedras was nol 
the same as national policy, is also not correct. 
Manuel Tello. Secretary of Foreign Relations 
here (equivalent to Secretary of State) made 
a statement about a week after that speech. 
when it was evident that it had been reported 
in the U.S. press as if it were national policy. 
What Tello said was that — same as in the 
U.S. or other democratic countries —congress 
men represent their own views, and are nol 
official spokesmen of government policy. Ap- 
parently, this was not reported in the papers 
your read. 


(See page 26) 
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poten te prion, 


INTRODUCING MASPS 


Our cover this month has been moved 
to the editor's page because we just 
haven't the space — even in one full 
page — to deal adequately with the 
amount of sweet-and-sour mail called 
forth by our last two issues. We're 
delighted with it of course, on the 
theory that. the one most useful in- 
gredient in a politically explosive situa- 
tion is air. 

Next month maybe we can move our 
format around to make more room for 
our readers — something we've wanted 
to do for a long time. Not much chance, 
probably, of big advertising to increase 
our number of pages. 

A sheet that isn't 100% on 
the side of the big corporations that 
at this particular time especially, want 
public opinion swung to their views? 
We happen to think that these views 
are no doubts justified from the angle 
of trying to defend their profit position, 
but nevertheless very dangerous in the 
maintenance of peace. No investment 
or profit, so it seems to us, is worth 
the risk now in this atomic age, 
of anybody's throwing irrevocably, 
anything military. 





This is 


the big 
nation, including the Russians, has to 
decide. More than likely our ‘you're 


issue that every 


a so-and-so-"' mail will increase and 
multiply, and we fully expect to be 
called every dirty name in the political 
book for expressing this view. Just the 
same, we're one Ma who'd be glad 
to sacrifice her package of stocks — 
not very large, to be sure, but money 
hard to earn — in exchange for even 
a glimmer of a guarantee that her 
son will have a chance to live his life 
in productive peace. Are there any 
ma's anywhere, who don't feel the 
same? Or pa's either. . ? Why thén is 
it such a problem not to get entangled 


in policies or positions that have WAR 
plainly marked as a quick result of 
same? 

You know, last month we thought 
we had the secret of IT ALL in hand, 
and with salt on its tail besides. It 
happened that during the time we 


se 


were away from our editorial seat, our 
office got gradually entangled in the 
darndest net and crossfire of misunder- 
standings, confusions, conflicts, and the 
works. The whole machinery got 
thoroughly blocked and ready to per- 
form on the level of a new sort of 
UNIVAC that we've been hearing 
about — it was invented by a New 
York artist and its operation is, to 
destroy itself. 

Now as a symbol of our time, or of 
mankind, or of anything sweeping and 
conclusive like that, such a machine 
does fine, but as a method of running 
an office or business — or nation 
either —, it isn't really practical. 





We think maybe we 
have something that can explain a lot 
of the same sort of thing all over the 
place; in business, politics, and — or 
especially in — international binds. 

We found we were infested with 
creatures we finally identified as 
Masps, this being the generic name. 
There are many varieties of them, how- 
ever; subespecies, which are called 
netmares, horsenets, and so on. They 
infest, or are apt to, any place or 
situation that gets caught with both a 
mare's-nest and wasps’ (or hornets’) 
nest. 





A cross between a mare and a wasp 
is pretty likely to be very confused 
indeed, after all. These poor creatures 


(See page 28) 


Our cover is an authentic set of 
directions for finding three caches of 
treasure buried by a highwayman 
named Juan Echeverria at the height 
of this activities in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, in the neighbor- 
hood of our home state. We got it 
from a friend of ours there who used 
to be the governor's right-hand man, 
the governor having bought the docu- 
ment to find the treasures with, but 
it seems that somebody, either the 
fellows who sold it to him or the fellow 
before that, had been there first, sur- 
prise surprise. 

It is written in huisache ink on a 
piece of wool cloth, which was first 
apparently smeared with heavy clay 
to make a writing-surface. The Spanish 
is not only quaint and fairly archaic, 
but also phonetic, which makes it hard 
to decipher. We are not able to give 
you a for-sure rendering on several 
words. Maybe you can do it. -As fol- 
lows: 


Yo en nombre de Dios digo que en 
la varranka del ....... en pena prieta 
cerca de la piedra vlanka ay 30 atahos 
de barras de plata que robamos a la 
konduta de bolannoz De ese dinero das 
3 atahos a los povrez del baye y acez 
un templo a Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe Guan en el arroyo del jorrullo ay 
8 piedras en la ultima de arriba debajo 
ay una Custodia que robamos en Cu- 
liacan devuelvela Guan y Abajo ay di- 
nero mucho. Debe esta ..... oe 
Don Guan Rubalcava en la ultima hora 
de mi muerte el 14 de marxo de 1789 de 
la Muerte de Dids 

Guan Echeverria 


This being the month when ghosts 
come back to earth and relatives be- 
yond the grave visit their families, or 
other folks, just to get a taste again 
of what earthly joys are like, we 
thought it appropriate. Ghosts here, 
you see, are apt to be very helpful 
to the living. Our town and everybody 
else's, is full of stories of ghosts show- 
ing somebody where the cache is; they 
do it by setting up a blue flare, or 
maybe tugging at your sleeve, or they 
leave a map on something where you 
can find it. That is, if they feel they 
can count on you to do what's right 
by them with the gold. 









MEXICO i, MEXICO 


By Daniel James 


Our honored guest columnist this 
month is a distinguished American 
author and foreign correspondent. Mr. 
James’ articles and books on Latin 
American subjects are known widely 
and are particularly worth reading 
because his conclusions with which we 
sometimes agree and sometimes not, 
are, we know, always the result of 
conscientious and honest research. Ed. 


It shouldn't be news any more, but the time has 
come to announce that Mexico is Mexico. 

A single brief utterance by a single Mexican leg- 
islator last July, in favor of Cuba, filled the U. S. 
horizon with big black headlines blackly suggesting 
Mexico may be headed down the Cuban drain. U. S. 
businessmen and U. S. tourists figuratively dived under 
their beds, and even U.S. officials with first-hand 
knowledge of Mexico got real worried. 

Well, Mexico is not going to imitate Cuba. She 
made a revolution of her own exactly fifty years ago 
and, like a contented married woman, she has no inten- 
tion of deserting her spouse after celebrating their 
golden wedding. My authority for this hunch is none 
other than the President of Mexico, Adolfo Lépez Ma- 
teos, who disclosed as much in his annual address to 
the Mexican Congress on September Ist and, two days 
later, in an exclusive interview he accorded this writer. 

The address and the interview confirmed these 
basic Mexican policies: 

1. The men who lead Mexico are opposed to 
Communism, in and out of Mexico, for deep ideological 
and practical reasons. They have never permitted Com- 
munism to make headway in Mexico and never will. 
They stand foursquare against Sino-Soviet infiltration 
of the Americas, as Lépez Mateos told Congress and 
repeated to this writer. 

2. Mexico's leaders do not like what is going on 
in Cuba but are not prepared — mainly for sentimental 
and historical reasons — to condemn Castro openly. 
Privately, they think Castro a lunatic, and anticipate 
that his wrongheaded economic policies will finish 
him off. Their position may be defined as close to 
Venezuela's. 

3. Maintenance of the friendliest possible relations 
with the United States is a keystone of Mexican policy. 
Lépez Mateos reiterated this to the writer in several 
different ways, and spoke highly of such U.S. leaders 
as President Eisenhower and Sen. Lyndon Johnson. He 
does not hide his disapproval of certain U.S. policies 


ows and Gummontd 


— such as the lead-zinc quota — but feels they can be 
changed through friendly discussion. 

4. The Mexican Government will continue the 
same economic policies as before. Lopez Mateos favors 
private foreign investment, as he always has, so long 
as it conforms to Mexican laws and conditions. He is 
dedicated to maintaining confidence abroad in the 
stability of the Mexican economy, and of the Mexican 
peso, which he says ‘We can guarantee completely.” 

5. The President is also dedicated to the funda- 
mental aim of distributing the wealth more equitably, 
of continuing the agrarian reform to its ultimate realiza- 
tion, of covering more worker with social security, of 





CAT CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE PAY ~ by Vv. ROJO 


pursuing, in short, all the original social objectives 
of the Mexican Revolution. 

While North Americans have been unaccountably 
worried lest Mexico embrace Castro, the Communists, 
ironically, have been attacking Mexican leaders as 
“‘McCarthyites"’ because the Government has cracked 
down hard on Red-instigated riots. In jail, for example, 
is painter-gunman-Communist David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
who was thought immune from arrest because he is so 
famous. Red Enemy No. One, as a result, is Sen. Manvel 
Moreno Sanchez, a leading Government spokesman 
who regards Siqueiros and his ilk with frank contempt. 
Other Government leaders are also Red targets. 

Mexican leaders are under tremendous pressure 
from the left, from Castro, from rebellious trade 
unionists, from disgruntled intellectuals, from low-in- 
come groups who aren't getting their full cut of the 
economic pie. Also pressing them is the general left- 
ward trend in Latin America, For these reasons, we can 
expect to hear some leftist talk now and again from 
them. 

But en fondo, as we say in Mexico — at bottom — 
there will be no basic change in the Mexican attitude. 
The inheritors of the Mexican Revolution are, to guote 
lépez Mateos, ‘‘mature,"’ and they will remain true to 
themselves and to the Revolution's ideals. This means, 
as it has for fifty years, that Mexico will remain Mexico 
no matter what happens in Cuba, Russia or on the Moon. 
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n be Considered by many aficionados to 
be the Number | novillero and rising 
the star in Mexico, Antonio Campos 's 
1vOrs famed for creating the pass which has 
long come to be known as “El imposible. 
de is Impossible to describe — almost impos- 
the sible to believe — the pass is a grace- 
xican ful and startling meeting of man, cape, 
ely." and bull during which the bull seems 
inda- nearly to pass through the fighter. It 
ably, is not, however, the only accomplish- 
aliza- ment of this artistic and capable figh- 
y, of ter. Campos is described by some as 
“coldly competent,” and as a ‘‘bull- 
fighter who can create and maintain 
excitement.” 
Above, is the Monument to the Day 
of the Race — all races seemingly. & 
It's the one day where everyone is j 
sure it's his race being celebrated. a 
12 
wm 
tives 
tably “We've been discovered!"' shouted 
nists, | the Indians jubilantly as Columbus 
rs as landed in America on October 12. 
icked Or so, at least, a Mexican joke would Impossible to describe, impossible to believe, and ditto 
mple, have it. But since that date, the discov- to do, is the opinion of most who've seen “El imposible." 
eiros, | ery has been celebrated by a some- 
Is $0 what confused and confusing holiday. 
anuel The Indian group in Mexico firmly Below, a toy ghost scrapes a candy violin to welcome 
sman believes that the Day of the Race the souls of children who return on the Day of the Dead. 
empt. refers to them; they, after all, were 
the discovered. The Spanish societies 
essure see themselves as the discoverers and 
trade | celebrate accordingly. The Spanish- 
yw-in- Indian groups are firmly convinced 
f the | that the term refers to the new race 
| left. created by the discovery and claim 
e can the Day of the Race as their own. 
from To complicate matters, the formal 
racing season opens at the Hipéddro- 
om-— | mo de las Américas; a major social 
jitude. | event is held at the Jockey Club; and 
guote | to top it off, a group of youths race 
rue tO} up Popocatepetl to plant flags of 
neans, | sister Latin American nations in the 
Aexico | volcanic crater. But, in the U.S. it's just 
Moon. | plain Columbus Day. 
9 
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Dofta Rosa, though unschooled in modern merchandising methods, reveals 
instinctive sales know-how — she displays the product in the marking. 


Sign points the way for all comers to Dona 
Rosa's ‘‘primitive’’ pottery shop in Coyotepec. 





SUCCESS 


STORY 





DONA ROSA GOES TO TOW 
WITH HOMEMADE MIRACL 
MERCHANDISING METHOD As 
MODERN AS MADISON AVENU 





by Marili Pease 











Dofia Rosa, a frail eighty-year old 
Zapotec Indian, is probably the best 
known woman in the village of Co- 
yotepec, only ten miles from Oaxaca 
City. Coyotepec is one of the many 
crafts villages in the vicinity of the 
state capital, famous for its black pot- 
tery. And Dofia Rosa has done much 
to enhance its fame. 


When approaching the village, signs 
point the way to her house. Visitors 
are greeted cordially and seats for 
them are placed in the small inner 
patio, where either she or her son give 
an exhibition showing how the differ- 
ent pieces are hand-molded. The vill- 
age has its own clay pits, a clay which 
is different from that used to make the 
ochre-colored pottery so common in 
Mexico. They usually explain that the 
clay is just like any other, and say 
that the pots come out black because 
they burn oak wood to cook them. 
However, this is not the true reason. 
The clay is different; the pots will come 
out a muddy gray if cooked in a kiln 
such as the other potters use. What 
makes them come out such a velvety 
black is because they are cooked in 
a pit dug in the ground, and so sealed 
during the cooking process that no 
oxygen is present, 


This pottery is presented both in a 
dull finish or burnished. To burnish it 
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A vessel of Oaxaca's famed black clay takes Visitors delight in seeing how it's done, and, very 
shape. Plates are substitute for potter's wheel. understandably, they then become customers. 


signs 
sitors | they use a smooth piece of rose quartz 
| for } imbedded in a handle of clay. The art- 
nner | ifact is burnished before baking, and 
give | a design is sometimes etched on it 


oe with a sharp piece of obsidian. 
vill- 


shich 
> the Dojia Rosa and her family no longer 
n in } actually work at their trade, except 
the | for an occasional special piece or so. 
say | They are much too busy publicizing 
ause f the village's specialty, letting the vis- 
hem. | itor appreciate how much work goes 
ison. into each piece, and acting as an out- 
ome | let for the village's production. On 
kiln } view in the same patio is an exhibit 
Vhat of what is made. both utilitarian and 
vety decorative, all of which is on sale. If 
d in | something special is requested, they 
aled take orders for it. 

no When looking at tiny old Dofia Ro- 
sa, her mustachioed husband in his 
large palm sombrero, and her fat son, 
it seems strange to think that modern 
advertising and selling methods have 
penetrated even into such a primitive 
Indian village such as Coyotepec. 





Artistry on exhibit. A bowl, a toy, a bell, or a whistle? Your choice! 
ina 
sh it 
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The dead souls live it up on the Day of the Dead, but the living usually 
remain reverent at the village cemetery. Photo by Marili Pease. 


FEAST OF THE DEAD 


by MARK GUMBINER 


MEXICO’S UNIQUE FAMILIARITY WITH DEATH 
MAKES A STRANGE AND COLORFUL HOLIDAY. 


Around the end of October. culmi- 
nating on November Ist and 2nd, the 
streets of Mexico from de luxe shopp- 
ing sections in the capital to the mar. 
ketplaces of villages, begin to bustle 
with activity, people buying quantities 
of food, new clothing, candles and 
flowers; evidently preparing for a big 
fiesta. 

Marigolds overflow the flower stalls, 
and strange goodies begin making 
their appearance in the pastry and 
candy shops of Mexico City, Puebla 
and some of the larger cities: such as 
gaily prettified sugar skulls and skel- 
etons in all sizes, shapes and colors, 
chocolate funerals, and cake or bread 
made in the forms of shrouded, sweet- 
ly smiling corpses, crisply cinnam- 
oned and glazed. The cause of many 
« tourist double-take has been a small 
child walking down the street noncha- 
lantly munching on pieces of a human- 
size, thoroughly realistic skull and ap- 
pearing to enjoy it. 


The Mexican manner of remember- 
ing the dead is seemingly unique and 
has led many visitors to conclude that 
Mexicans have a fascination with death 
that is quite peculiar to themselves 
alone. There is little trace of this at- 
titude of almost ‘‘chumminess’ with 
death and the dead in the Spanish 
side of the Mexican cultural heritage. 
However, in the beliefs of the Indians, 
the other basic element of today's 
Mexico, much is found that makes this 
mood and its customs understandable. 

To the Indians of Mexico the dead, 
all dead, but particularly those of 
their immediate family, are subjects of 
real and continuous concern. Specific 
customs relating to death and the dead 
vary village by village, but the pat- 
terns described here hold true for 
most of the central and southern part 
of the country, the area from which 
most of Mexico's beliefs and customs 
of Indian origin derive. 

The Indians of these regions look 
upon the souls, or rather what they 
call the ‘‘spirit,"" of the dead as real 


(See page 22) 
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by Isabel Diaz 


it is the custom in my town to 
make an offering to the children of 
the family who are dead, at 8 o'clock 
in the morning on All Saints Day, No- 


vember Ist. The family altar, or a table, 
is set with good things to please the 
departed youngsters — fruit, tiny cups 


of chocolate, and candy toys, such 
as little lambs made of pink, blue or 
white frosting, decorated with bits of 
gold and silver paper and chickens 
and doves, sometimes in their nests; 
but never, for reasons unknown to us, 
do we use dogs and cats. Photographs 
of the little dead ones are put on 
the table, and a candle for each one. 

At 12 o'clock noon on the same 
day, the souls of the adults come out 
of purgatory to rest. It is well known 
that children go directly to heaven 
ond do not pass through purgatory 
at all — and so the offering for the 
elders is now set forth. The tradition- 
al fruit offering consists of camotes 
lyams), guacamotes (white yams), 
thayotes (a kind of sweet squash), 
tweet limes, oranges, guavas, bana- 
nas and jicamas (something like a 
water chestnut). A special dish of 
pumpkin in sugar is always prepared. 
The meal includes some salted food, 


and is completed with something to 
drink. But a glass of water for each 
soul, and his candle by his picture is 
always necessary. Dead Men's Bread, 
which is sweet, and sweet tamales 
are part of the meal. The bread has 
to be especially made. Champurrado 
is one of the favorite drinks, often pink- 
tinted and as good cold as hot; it is 
made of chocolate and corn. The fies- 


ta should include the favorite dish of. 


the souls, and we always burn copal— 
a sweet resinous incense in a shiny 
black burner. Spirits who have no fa- 
milies — ‘‘el Gnima sola,"' need to be 
remembered too, at least with a glass 


FQR THE DEAD 





of water and individual candle. 

The spirits return to their realms at 
noon of November 2nd, after which 
the family feasts, partaking with them 
of their banquet, and we also send 
some as gifts to friends 


Halloween festivities in Mexico call for égoodies for baby 


shosts and a lavish banquet for the grown-up loved ones. 





A “fun” aspect of this Mexican counterpart to Hallowe'en, is buying 
sugar skulls in the Merced Market. Above, a candy ghost is making 
“pan de muerto."” Photos by Doris Heydn and Doris Alvarez Bravo. 
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GHOSTS BLESS 
ouR HOME 


An authentic banquet 
table for the dead as 


set annually for her 
parents by Isabel Diaz 
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THE FEAST OF THE DEAD 
AND DON JUAN TENORIO 


The Feast of the Dead is something 
so typically Mexican that that is just 
about the best way of describing it. 
It lasts for the two days of November 
Ist and 2nd because. plainly, one day 
isn't enough to hold it. It is a mixture 
of religion, celebration, mourning and 
aood times. 

How and when the custom began, 
and evolved, is sort of lost in the tell- 
ina but at the time of the Emperor Max- 
imilian, in the sixties, it was qoing full 
blast. And, it was at this time that 
Spain's great and imaginative lyric 
poet, Jose Zorrilla, decided to pay the 
Emperor's court a couple of visits. The 
Feast of the Dead and Zorilla were 
made for each other. 

The inspired result was "Don Juan 


Tenorio."' Zorilla's greatest and easily 
most exaggerated play. It took Mexico, 


instantly and completely, as part and 
parcel of the Feast of the Dead, being 
incorporated with it for all time as part 
of the festivities. It grows more popu- 
lar and of cours? more happily corny 
with the years. Comes the Feast and 
practically every theater in Mexico has 
The Play, even the burlesque houses 
running for weeks their somewhat sub- 
limated versions thereof. 

The curtain rises on carnival time at 
its loudest. Don Juan and his rival, 
Don Luis, masked of course, meet in 
an inn to boast of their respective 
adventures. It gets pretty thick and, of 
course, Don Juan's father and the Com- 
mander, the father of Don Juan's girl, 
Dofia Inéz, come by and get an earful. 
It isn't good. Don Juan ends up dis- 
inherited, disengaged, and also in the 
clink. In the second act, he's out, has 
a fling at his rival's girl, and is off to 
the monastery where the Commander 
keeps the super innocent Dofia Inéz. 
By the third act he has carried her off. 
By the fourth he has carved up the ri- 
val and the Commander who have 
come to spoil things. Which is fine, but 
now comes the second part. In the 
first act Don Juan goes to the ceme- 
tery and is spooked by Dojfia Inéz, who 
has been killed. The Commander, also 
dead, whom he invites defiantly to din- 


Bon JUAN conquers LOVE and defies DEAT 
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SEVEN FAMOUS SCENES FROM DON JUAN: 





1. Returned from adventures abroad, Don 
Juan boasts to his friend. Don Luis Mejia of 
his prowess and devil-may-careness. His ac- 
counts shock his old father and the father of 
his betrothed, Dona Inéz. who are drinking 
in another corner of the same tavern unseen 
by the swashbucklers. so much that Don Juan 


is then and there disowned and unbetrothed. 
He furthers dishonors himself by striking the 
old man. 





{ 


2. Don Juan boasts he can seduce his good 
friend’s bride. Dona Ana de Pantoja on the 
eve of her wedding and proceeds to do su. 





—— — 





ner with some live friends, turns up 
— and drags Don Juan off to a din- 
ner in the graveyard instead. After 
which, the Commander decides to drag 
Don Juan further, or in other words, to 
hell. But Dofia Inéz spooks up again. 
In effect she says, ‘‘Don't be mean, Pa- 
pa. | like the boy and we're going to 
purgatory together." 
Which, after all these acts and high 
fallutin’ conversation, they do. 
Eliot Gibbons 


5. On the night of All Souls Day, Dor 
Juan visits the graveyard where are buried 
all those who have directly or indirectly died 
by his hand, including also his love. In this 
scene Don Juan, proving to his companions 
that he is afraid of nothing on earth, in hell 
or in heaven, defies them all and invites Don 
Gonzalo, father of the dishonored and dead 
Dona Inéz, to dine with him that night. 
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THEATER throughout MEXICO... 
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3. Having kidnapped Dona Inéz. with con- 
siderable blood and violence, from the consent 
where her father had put her for safety, Don 
Juan now launches into one of the most 
famous love scenes in Spanish drama. now- 


adays melodrama. 


4. General shambles during which Don Juan 
duels with and kills Dona Inéz’s father and 


throws himself off a balcony into a 


river 


calling upon heaven. not having answered 
him when first appealed to, henceforth to 


account for the rest of his actions 
earth, 


upon 




















6. Midnight in Don Juan's apartment the 
supper is laid and three terrifying knocks on 
the door announce the entry of what is 
known as “The stone guest.” the dead Don 
Ce nuzalo, 











7. Having been dragged to the graveyard 
by Don Gonzalo, Don Juan, surrounded by 
souls in torment and other unearthly creatures 
who are all determined to drag him at once 
to hell, is saved by the love of Dona Inéz 
who intervenes from her place among the 
angels. Curtain. 
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Boy ghost meets girl ghost on the 
and to the right, a spooky pair pro 
that “death didn't them part.” An 


Below left, sugar ghosts 
at a candy confessional, 
and to the right is a fun- 
eral that’s fun to eat. 





nN 


thing can happen when spirits return. y 





FEAST OF THE DEAD 


YOUNG GHOSTS PROVIDE A HAPPY OCCASION FOR 
LIVE YOUNGSTERS TO ENJOY PARTY FOOD AND 
PARTY FAVORS FOR BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


To those coming from staid North- 
ern countries at any time during the 
year, the graveyards of Mexico wil! 
surely prove a baffling sight. There are 
the cemeteries of the rich — like the 
French Cemetery — where tombstones 
and family crypts masquerade as 
delicious little souvenirs on Italian 
Renaissance or French Gothic. All in 
marble. And then there are the rest- 
ing places of the poor, in all the 
villages around Mexico City, whose 
exquisite pink and blue and white 
tombstones celebrate the loved de- 
parted in a manner just as efficient 
and twice as charming. 4 

But to the traveler visiting the 
ountry at this particular time of the 
ar, a special treat is reserved at the 
ght of thousands of very alive Mex- 








ans partying it up madly in honor the ¢ 
those already reduced to ashes some 
bones, as witness preceding very 

the large Panteon de Do- its on 

Mbably the most popular of beyor 


A boney band cheerfully plays ‘When 
the Saints Come Marching In,” to cel- 
ebrate a happily haunted holiday. 




















the city's cemeteries; nothing grue- 


some about it. Just a regular although 
very special fiesta type affair, with 
its one million implications completely 
beyond the modern mind. 


Above is a graphic de- 
monstration that there's 
life in the Old Charro 
yet — even if he is dead. 








Rufino Tamayo's 30,000 peso prize- 
winning painting, ‘Woman and Par- 
rot” is shown above, and a painting 
entitled “The Right of the Land” by 
Leopold Mendez is shown below. The 
famed Mexican painter. Tamayo, is 
finally receiving recognition he has 
long deserved. Photo by INBA 
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Above, is “Figure No. 2". by Pedro Coronel, and 
below is Guayasamin’s ‘Meditation.’ Both of 
these paintings are entries in the Second 
Biennial Interamerican Contest. Photo by INBA. 
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THE ARTS 
| INTERAMERICAN BIENNIAL 





A current attraction in Mexico City 
is the Second Biennial Inter American 
Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving 
Contest which is now on exhibit at 
the Bellas Artes. This unique institution 
serves to promote cultural exchange 
and understanding between the nations 
of the Americas. It features prominent 
artists from all over this hemisphere in 
a sprawling and widely divergent ex- 
hibition. The Second Biennial was 
inaugurated by President Lopez Ma- 
teos. 

Rufino Tamayo, one of Mexico's fin- 
est painters, was awarded the 30,000 
peso first prize in the painting division. 
The sculpture prize went to Marina 
Nufiez del Prado of Bolivia, and the 
engraving award was won by Oswaldo 
Goeldi of Brazil. 

A feature of the exhibition that is 
of particular interest is the collection 
of Tamayo and Jack Levine paintings, 
to be followed by one man shows of 
each of these artists. Tamayo has won 
a huge following both on this con- 
finent and in Europe for his sensitive 
and lyrical paintings. Unlike most of 
the artists of Mexico, Tamayo is con- 
cerned only with artistic values and 
rarely with political ones. Jack Levine 
is famed for his satirical and bitter 
portrayals of many aspects of life in 
the United States, and for the superb 
quality of his draughtsmanship. His 
work formed part of U. S. officially 
sponsored shows, much to the surprise 
and respect of his working public here. 

Other prizes awarded went to Mex- 
ican artists: 20,000 pesos to Leopol- 
do Mendez in engraving, Pedro Coro- 
nel in painting, and Francisco Zufiga 
in sculpture. 

Special prizes were awarded by 
Rémulo O'Farrell, Sr. Ernesto Coutto- 
lenc, Alfonso Carrillo, Rodrigo Gomez, 
Carlos Prieto, José Represas and Frank 
H. Brady. 


by Augusto Monterroso 


THe BCuDSE 


A young guatemalan author takes new look at 
Mayas and Missionaries in this witty little story. 


When Fray Bartolome Arrazola knew 
that he was lost, he accepted the fact 
that nothing could save him. The over- 
powering jungle of Guatemala was an 
implacable and final prison. He was 
ignorant of the country around him and 
he sat down and calmly awaited death. 
He-wanted to die there — hopeless, 
isolated — with his thoughts fixed on 
far-off Spain, particularly on the Con- 
vent of Los Abrojos, where Charles V 
once condescended to lower himself to 
tell him that he was confident of the 


religious zeal of Arrazola's labors of 
redemption. 

When he awoke he was surrounded 
by a group of natives with impassive 
faces. They prepared to sacrifice him 
before an altar an altar which seemed 
to Bartolome a bed in which he would 


rest at last from his fears, from his 
fate, from himself. 

Three years in the country had given 
him a slight mastery of the native 
tongue. Tentatively, he tried a few 


words which were understood. 


Then he had an idea he knew was 
worthy of his talent and culture and 
his intimate knowledge of Aristotle. 
He remembered that a total eclipse of 
the sun would take place that very 
day. He decided to make use of this 
piece of knowledge to trick his captors 
and save his life. 

“If you kill me," he told them, ‘'! 
can make the sun turn dark." 

The natives stared at him and Bar- 
tolome saw the incredulousness in their 
eyes. He saw a council formed and he 
waited confidently and distainfully. 

Two hours later, the heart of Fray 
Bartolome Arrazola gushed its vehe- 
ment blood on the sacrificial stone 
(shiny in the opaque light of the eclip- 
sed sun), while one of the natives re- 
cited, without inflection and without 
hurry, one by one, the infinite number 
of dates on which there would be so- 
lar or lunar eclipses, which the astron- 
omers of the Mayan community had 
predicted and recorded in their codi- 


ces—without the valuable aid of Aris- 
totle. 














(From page 12) 


and active beings who can and do af- 
fect, interfere with, help, or if angered, 
end the lives of humans. Great care 
is therefore exercised in dealing with 
them, particularly with the spirits closest 
and most familiar, such as members 
of the family. It is taken as truth be- 
yond question that if they are neglect- 
ed, they may cause considerable harm. 
but if they are treated well, honored, 
and cared for, they aid the living in 
all their endeavors. 





The spirits, being in heaven, close 
to God and the Saints, are believed to 
have power; and are often asked by 
the living to use it in their behalf. In 
some cases more often than the saints, 
for the spirits are family, after all, and 
so have a personal interest, whereas 
the saints, are more abstract, and im- 
personal. In fact, the image of a saint, 
asked for help not forthcoming, may 
‘even be punished, put in a dark box 
or in the hot sun or off in a corner 
head down; but the spirit of a relative 
is never scolded or abused. There is 
too much feeling of respect, and of 
fear. 


The cycle of activities relating to 
the spirits begins immediately after 
death. In this connection, the death of 
a child is not important. It is believed 
that such souls go directly to heaven 
as ‘angels’ and as they lived on 
earth so short a time, they are not 
considered to know enough about it 
to be either a hindrance or a help. 
Adults are another matter. They are 
laid out in the house with full display 
of honors, in front of the family altar, 
usually for 24 hours. Prayers are said 


FEAST OF THE DEAD 


and flowers and incense along with 
food and liquor for the guests are im- 
portant accessories. 


In the villages, usually a secular re- 
ligious leader, called a cantor or singer, 
leads the prayers rather than a priest. 
The body is often taken to the church 
for extra prayers. It is then carried 
to the graveyard in procession and 
quickly buried. In some villages this 
procession is at night in a long single 
file, each person carrying a candle and 
singing. In others the funeral is in the 
daytime and led by a band. Food and 
drink are sometimes placed in the cof- 
fin to sustain the spirit on its journey 
to. the other world. 


The burial is followed by nine days 
of prayer, a Catholic novena for the 
soul, who is still considered to be near 
by, trying to make its passage to hea- 
ven. However, if it had what is called 
a “bad death" or is angry with the 
family for any reason, such as skimp- 
ing on the funeral, or not giving the 
corpse proper honor and respect, it 





may cause trouble during this period. 
The ninth day is the most important. 
On this day it is believed the spirit 
finally ascends to heaven. The ceremo- 
ny to aid his speedy journey lasts 24 
hours and is often considered more im- 
portant than the burial. To the living 
it is most important that the spirits 
succeed, for one which does not make 
it to heaven remains lurking around 





the village among the living, and being 
discontented, may cause trouble, some. 
times even going so far so to steg| 
the souls of the living. 


There is a good deal of eating, drink. 
ing and smoking, all important part 
of the ceremony, on this occasion, 
along with flowers, incense, and the 





chanting of prayers. In the southern 
part of the country the most important 
objects, however, are the wooden cross, 
and what could be compared to o 
“sand painting” in the shape of a cross 
with various individual flourishes, made 
on the floor where the corpse was laid 
out, of charcoal and flour. This-is 
called a “‘sepulcro" and at the of the 
ceremony it is scraped up and carried, 
along with the cross, in procession to 
the grave for the ceremony called 
“raising of the cross.'’ The cross is set 
at the head of the grave but the “se 
pulcro” is buried in it, to the accompeo- 
niment of chanting, after which inter- 
ment is truly complete. 


If the spirit is content and has made 
its passage without incident, all is 
well. Flowers and candles to honor it 
and a little food and water to sustain 
it may be left on the family altar in 
case it chances to visit, and it may oc- 
casionally be asked for help, but mostly 
it is of no immediate concern again 
until November Ist and 2nd, All Saints 
and All Souls Day, when all spirits of 
the dead again visit their earthly fo- 
milies and especially the houses where 
they were laid out. 
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At this time, the spirits of the dead 
return to earth to visit the living and 
they must be honored and fed. So, in 
the villages, for weeks before, prepar- 
ations must be made, new clothes 
bought in which to greet them, and in 
some villages new clothing even for 
the spirits themselves in considered a 
delicate attention. Special foods must 
be prepared in great quantities, for 
them to feast upon: mole, tamales, 
special bread, beans, fruits, liquor and 
whatever else they especially liked 
when they were living. 


To the Indian, each new day begins 
at noon, so All Souls Day and the ac- 
tivities to honor the adult decd actually 





begin at noon on November Ist. Some 
families go to the church or to the 
cemetery to say a rosary and light 
candles, but the most important rite 
is setting the table at home with all 
the good foods, to greet the spirits 
when they arrive. This is a time of tense 
solemnity. No one visits on this day, 
and no frivolity of any kind is permit- 
ted. The streets are deserted. and at 
night it is dangerous to venture out, 
for spirits who have no home wander 
the streets and in anger they may eat 
the soul, specially of the young, whose 
souls are not too secure in their bodies 
anyway. At noon on the second, the 
spirits return to their unearthly abodes 
and the food they've left becomes a 


».. 
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A local bakery which claims to sell the “best bread for the 
dead." Above are loaves of bread representing “souls.” 


 \ 


party for the living. 


This is in essence, the idea of Dead 
Men's Day as it is celebrated even in 
the sophisticated capital or larger ci- 
ties. Candy and cake skull have been 
added to the other traditional banquet 
menus for spirits in the cities; and there 
is a great, gay variety of toys and 
candies for the little ones, whose party 
comes first. And, although the living 
are by no means fully at ease on these 
solemn holidays, the dead, it is assum- 
ed, enjoy them very much, and are 
always pictures not as tortured ghosts 
but as spirits having a whale of a good 
time being ‘“human"’ again — and in 
all the human ways. 
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by William C. Malton, Jr. & 


“There's nought, no doubt, so much tho spirit 
calms, as rum and true religion."’ Even if you don't 
agree with Byron's religious fervor, take our word 
for it that he's right about rum. It's far more ef- 
ficacious than any tranquilizer we've ever used and 
has the decided advantage of tasting good. What's 
more, its side effects are among the most delightful 
therapeutic agents we can think of. 


The rums of Mexico are a distillate of the ferment- 
ed juice of sugar cane. Sugar cane, ‘nterestingly 
enough, is not native to this hemisphere, but was 
first brought here by Columbus, it is said, and planted 
on several islands in the West Indies. According to 
legend, eventually some enterprising Spaniard tired 
of paying the high price of aguardiente from Spain 
and produced his own, using sugar cane “wine” 
instead of distilling the Xerez of his homeland. 

Taking a sip, he found it so much to his liking 
that he managed to put away a considerable quan- 
tity before he lay down and commenced to ronro- 
near (purr). It was then just a step to commercial 
production throughout the Antilles, and, of course, 
it was only natural that the English freebooters, 
swashbuckling around the Main, found the beverage 
suitable to the piratical palate. 


There are just about as many different types of 
rums as there rum distilleries. Impossible to class- 
ify them all, the rums fall into two broad class- 
ifications: light bodied rums, which are light in color 
and relatively dry in taste; and full bodied rums, 
which are usually dark in color, sweeter in taste, and 
are distilled at a lower proof. Actually, many a true 
conoisseur of rum can distinguish the rum of each 
individual country by its taste. 

The color of rum, incidentally, is always deliber- 
ate. Practically everyone believes that light rum 
comes from the first press of the cane and that dark 
rum comes from molasses. Actually, rum has no color 
at all, regardless of what type of cane juice it is 
distilled from, because the madilla, or distillate, is 
always passed through charcoal filters to remove all 
impurities, and the color disappears during this pro- 
cess. At this point, caramel is added to produce the 
particular color the distiller wishes ,and the rum is 
aged in huge wooden butts of some 20,000 litres 
capacity. 


(See page 27) 
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Surprise your family (living or 
dead) with the tasty ““Calabaza en 
Piloncillo'’ which is, after all, good old 
pumpkin and brown sugar and here is 
the easy recipe: take one large pump- 
kin and the same quantity of brown 
sugar, the rind of four oranges and 
100 grams of stick cinnamon. Cut the 
pumpkin into pieces leaving the skin 
on. Remove the seeds. Put into a bowl, 
cover with water and sprinkle in some 
lime water and let stand for about an 





fe CLEMENTE JACQUES y Cia. S. A. 


oP . The leading packers of 
ip Moxiean food sinee 1887. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guavas, 
sliced papayas and mangos, mango and 
papeya juice in cans, 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products available in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 

For our froe Mexican Recipe ~ yt 


Write to — poms Jacques *- nn 
F.C. Cintura 1, Méxi co. D. F F. 
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hour. Drain off remaining water and 
set to boil. Add the brown sugar, the 
cinnamon, and the orange rinds cut 
into chunks. Let the mixture boil until 
the pumpkin is soft and the syrup is 
at the stringy stage. Remove from the 
fire and let it cool. Serve with cold 
milk in deep bowls. 


There is a sophisticated variation to 
this which might make a sparkling 
change for your autumn table: the 
night before you plan to serve this, 
punch a hole in a large pumpkin and 
pour in as much rum as will fit and 
let it stand overnight. Then, in the 
morning, cook according to the recipe 
given above. 


“Ochupos” are worth the effort of 
making tamales. You will need 8 ears 
of corn, sugar to taste, one quart of 
milk, a stick of cinnamon, and 26 leaves 
from the fresh corn. Cut the grains 
from the corn ears with a knife and 
grind them in the blender, adding milk 
until the mixture reaches the consisten- 
cy of a cream soup. Strain, add sugar 
and cinnamon and put on the fire. 
Stir constantly to avoid sticking to the 
pot. When it is thick enough to form 
a malleable paste, let it cool. 


Separately, boil the corn husks with 
a bit of cinnamon or vanilla, drain 
and dry with a towel. When the paste 
is cold, place in each leaf about a 
soup spoon full, wrap it well in the 
leaf and double the ends. These are 
served cold, with hot chocolate, milk 
or ‘cafe con leche."’ They are wonder- 
ful a day or so later, too. Just remove 
the husk and toast them in the oven. 

















STEPPING 
OUT 


The Caballo Bayo is on a long uphill 
avenue that begins at the part of the 
racetrack that is devoted to the Ecues- 
tre Nacional and, with the racing sta- 
bles at its left and the installations of 
the Defensa Nacional at its right, 
climbs steadily upward until it reaches 
the Chapultepec golf course on its 
right. Just before you reach the club 
entrance you will see the Caballo Bayo 
on your left, usually guarded by an ag- 
glomeration of parked cars in its 
grounds, along the curb, along the 
broad center of the road, and probably 
along the other side as well. It looks 
like a single storied inn, with a greater 
than lifesized portrait of the Caballo 
Bayo — The Bay Horse — painted on 
its side. 

If it's a Sunday, as it well may be, 
the first arrivals may the soberly 
dressed ladies from church, to choose 
the best tables, among the charro sad- 
dles with which the place is thick and 
below the mounted heads of famous 
bulls which have gone to their glory on 
previous Sundays. Naturally, the large 
and well costumed marimba orchestra 
starts gently. But soon the charros are 
coming in from their riding. They do 
not rush, or even saunter, for the 
remaining tables. For, in case it hasn't 
occurred to you, there is first the mat- 
ter of the bar to be attended to and, 
sooner or later, the matter of accom- 
panying the now noticeably more en- 
ergetic marimba orchestra. 

It is possible that this may take 
some time, depending on the patience 
of the ladies from church who, as fe- 
male chatter wears thin, set about the 
retrieving of their husbands in nice time 
to make room for the late arrivals 
at the bar. Gradually the tables fill, 
but that is little worry for the tardy 
ones. For it is quite as pleasant to 
go to eat in the large pigeon filled 
patio and, when that too is filled, there 
is still another dining room behind it. 
The place is inexhaustible. 

You might well ask why such crowds. 
The answer is quite simple the best 
Mexican food in Mexico. And, the best 
company. 
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The big difference between the facts you 
have, and the facts we have, add up certainly 
to one thing we can both be sure of; we are 
getting different sets of facts. 

MTM’s point is this supposing you had a 
business deal to make that depended on good 
information regarding Mexico, Cuba, or what- 
ever: would you be satisfied to trust to 
partial newspaper reports or very incomplete 
hearsay of one sort of another, or would you 
find yourself ways and means of checking 
more closely? Would you take just anybody's 
word for what you need to know? Or wouldn't 
ou try to find yourself a source of informa- 
tion you could be reasonably sure was: (a), 
disinterested and (b), accurate? 


And: isn’t belligerent action, diplomatic 
or military, just about the biggest, riskiest 
business deal for any American—of any 
part of the Americas—to get into just on 
the basis of maybe-true-maybe-not menaces 


Jtom oun. “rAalhtr, 


and dangers going on? Our big point was 
only this: that when the people of the U.S. 
recover their traditiona! habit of looking long 
and coolly at any subject, and remember 
their training in fairness and facts, and what 
works and what doesn’t, in view of facts, 
the most dangerous problem of all will have 
been met. Namely, wars, conflicts, jockeyings, 
difficulties, created deliberately by folks to 
whose interest such may be. 


Some of them are Soviet Russians, who 
want nothing better than to see the Amer- 
ican nations at each other's throats. And 
some of them... you figure out to whose 
benefit it can possibly be, to send Marines 
and, yes, Polarises, rushing around to intimi- 
date whoever. Sometimes, you know, the 
events of history are such that the needs and 
interests of the majority of the U.S. people 
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maybe are not the same as the needs and 
interests of a minority caught in the pro. 
blems of foreign conflicts. 


P. S. Your question, is Mexico going the 
way of Castro... My goodness no. When you 
get over being so angry, maybe you can come 
and take a look for yourself. Meanwhile, jj 
you want to take our word for it, we can 
only tell you it’s about as if we asked you: 
is Texas going the way of... See what xe 
mean? 


Dear Miss Brenner: 


In this month's issue, your editorial is s 
much to the point that it should be reprinted 
in all the major papers of the United States; it 
might help to dispel the 
intentionally 


ridiculous ideas 
spread about in 
this country concerning what people are pleased 
to miscall Latin America. For instance, when 
Sanchez Piedras made his speech, the Wil 
ington Morning News (Del.) had a headline: 
“Mexico Backs Castro'’— which is a blatant 
lie. My colleagues in our library said to me: 
“Of course you won't take your vacation in 
Mexico again?" | asked them to read the 
exact wording of the reported remarks of Sén- 
chez Piedras and convinced them more or 
‘ess; they have been nurtured on the belief 
that everything to the South of the Rio Bravo 
is untrustworthy, ungovernable and unsanitay. 
Victor de Avenell 
Avondale, 


carelessly or 


Dear Editor: 


lin reference in your July 
1960 recent trips to 
Huautla, the ‘“‘magic mushroom city", there is 
one point | feel should be cleared up. In the 
third paragraph of the article it is stated thal 
“Mr. Gumbiner researched area (Huautla) on 
@ project jointly sponsored by the University 
of Washington and the University of Chicago,” 
While | have worked on anthropological re- 
search projects on separate ot- 
casions, under the auspices of each of these 
institutions, they are in no way connected 
with my present activities in Huautla, as the 
article implies. If possible, | would appreciate 
a clarification of this in your letters to the 

editor colum or wherever possible. 
Mark T. Gumbiner 
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(From page 24) 


Although Mexico produces a great 
variety of rums, there is a basic char- 
acteristic that makes them a little dif- 
ferent from the rums produced any- 
where else. They are ‘‘brandier,"’ and 
more to the likirg of the drinker of 
dry spirits. 

The very driest of the Mexican rums 
is Ron Castillo. It is quite light, both 
in color and body and does not have 
the characteristic ‘‘rummy'’ bouquet. 
We find that most visiting norteameri- 
canos compare its flavor to that of a 
dry, undefined type of whiskey. 

Another fine rum is Ron Potosi. 
Fairly dry, of medium bedy and color, 
it has a more ‘‘rummy" flavor. 


Bacardi, in México, produce the three 
principal types of rum for which they 
are best known in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Carta Blanca is light in color, 
medium dry, and approximates the 
traditional Cuban rum flavor. Carta de 
Oro is darker, sweeter, and has a sim- 
ilar, more pronounced, flavor, Afe- 
jo is medium dry, the darkest, the long- 
est aged, and has a very slight molas- 
ses bouquet. They are the favorite base 
— your choice which — for Daiquiris. 

Similar to the Martinique-type rum, 
Rhum Negrita is not very dry, and has 
a rather pungent bouquet. It makes a 


good Planter’s Punch, and can find 
utility in the kitchen in sauces, dess- 
erts, etc. 


Probably the closest thing to a Jam- 
aica-type rum, but still far wide of 
the mark, is Ron Batey. A good, every- 
day drinking rum is their Extra Seco, 
which, is longer aged and worth the 
higher price. 

One very popular rum here is Ron 
Bonampak. It is relatively dry, sufficien- 
tly so that one occasionally finds an 
unscrupulous barman trying to pass it 
off as cheap scotch. Bonampak Tres 
Piedras is not quite so dry and is 
somewhat reminiscent of a Cuban light 
bodied rum. Their Extra Aftejo is well- 
aged, heavier bodied, and is preferred 
by those who like the flavor of New 
England rum. 


These rums are by no means all 
that are produced in Mexico. It seems 
that almost every state produces a rum 
of its own. These are not on the nat- 
ional market, in most cases, but will 
be found in the smaller cities and 
towns. Most of them are of question- 
able age and doubtful proof, but none- 
theless are usually capable of re- 
freshing the weary, thirsty traveller. 


























SPLENDID is the Service in FIRST-CLASS on AERONAVES DE MEXICO. 


— a 


From the powerful engines to the sturdy 
rudder, from the expert pilot to the charming 
stewardess, from the delicious meals to the 
comfortable reclining chairs, and from your 
favorite cocktails to the aristocratic champagne, 
ALL IS WONDERFUL on board the BRITANNIA 
which contributes to the realization of a flight 
you'll never forget. 

As SPLENDID as the SERVICE offered during 
your flight to MEXICO in only 6 hours and 
30 minutes in the incomparable BRITANNIA 
(equipped with RADAR) of 
AERONAVES DE MEXICO. 
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AERONAVES DE MEXICO 


600 Fifth Avenue + New York 36, N. Y.* Reservationes BRyant 9-2037 





Ask for your travel agent 
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(From page 7) 
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don't know what they're supposed to | 


do in any respect; what they're sup- 
posed to eat, or what kind of nests 
they're supposed to make, or what 
they're supposed to do with them- 
selves. They can't make other masps 
and feed them, as they don't know 
whether they are males or females, 
and this you see leaves a lot of time 
and energy on their ... well, not their 
hands exactly, out cgay as 





So what they do is create much 
confusion, both deliberately and un- 
consciously too. They weave stories 
and reports back and forth, distorted, 
which creates fine bubbles and boil- 
ings of bewilderment and anger all 
over the place; insecurities of every 
kind. They pi the proofs, make hash of 
the files, leave the correspondence all 
entangled so that no one knows who 
has been answered and whot not; 
along with notifying new subscribers 
that their subscription has expired 
while sending triples to subscribers 
long since off the list, etcetera ad in- 
finitum. 

Such antics, and the ensueing need 
to put the blame for things wrong on 
somebody, leads necessarily to big and 
little furies, big and little conflicts, 
and eventually, to paralysis or finis of 
whatever kind. 

One of the interesting things about 
these creatures is their tongues. Each 
little masp is born with its tongue 
wrapped all around itself, and from 
the moment it breathes, it uses this 
part of itself for absolutely everything, 
thus saving itself much energy and 






is 
labor too The tongue remains, in the 
adult form, long, muscular, forked, 
venomous, and above all versatile. It 
can be used as a stirrer or an injector 
of acids, and is. The one feature that 
remains standard in all the varieties 
of masp, is that this tongue operates 
always, and constantly, out of a 
horse's mouth. 


has 
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INVESTMENTS 


New Horizons on the Mexican 
Securities Market 





A couple of weeks ago our friend and 
sometimes-collaborator Carl Ross, an 
investment counsellor, happened to tell 
us that there are some Mexican secur- 
ities which recently went on the New 
York Exchange. We thought it a good 
article for information-minded readers 
and investors, so herewith a piece on 
one of the two companies whose stocks 
were approved. The other one, Tele- 
fonos de México, will be the subject oj 
a future piece. Ed. 








A new way of marketing sccurities 
has just been initiated in Mexico along 
patterns established long ago in Eur- 
ope and the United States: The of- 
fering of common stock of well known 
industrial companies to the general 
public through a consortium of invest- 
ment bankers. 


Although we have in Mexico City 
a well organized Stock Exchange and 
two other regional markets, the Mon- 
terrey and the Guadalajara exchanges, 
trading in shares never reacher a sat- 
isfactory volume for the simple reason 
that vast majority of our corporations 
is controlled by a handful of financial 
groups and selected families. Out of 
hundreds of listed stocks only some 
15 enjoy a fairly active market, be- 
cause of: 


1) The astonishing lack of knowled- 
ge of the general public as to what is 
a share of common stock and the ad- 
vantages of participating actively in 
the national economy through this type 
of partnership investment. 


2) The reluctant and disinterested 
position of controlling stockholders to 
sell any portion of their holding. They 





have not as yet recognized that the 
do not need to own all of their Com. 
panies’ stock in order to maintain cop. 
trol of an enterprise although it j; 
an acknowledged fact that this is pos. 
sible with 30% or less of the equity 
capital, once a broad distribution ho; 
been attained. Also, they forget tho 
the net worth of their companies based 
on market value can be immeasurably 
enhanced and that they could open, 
completely new source for future fi. 
nancings. 


Precisely in order to give the small 
and medium investor a chance to par. 
ticipate actively in the industrial growth 
of our country, a group of stockholders 
of the powerful Tubos de Acero de 
Mexico, S. A. (TAMSA), the nation’s 
only producer of seamless steel pipe, 
decided to put 100,000 common share; 
on the market. They approached In. 
tercontinental, S. A., a Mexico City in. 
vestment bank, discussing with them 
the details of the offering, such as the 
price per share, date of offering, et. 
Intercontinental, S. A., in turn, formed 
a consortium of 17 leading Mexico City 
investment banks and stock exchange 
houses to market this secondary is. 
sue between July 25 and August 1? 
at Pes. 190.00 per share, which price 
was in line with the quotations of 
TAMSA stock on the Mexico City Stock 
Echange prevailing at that time. 


This offering of common stock of o 
well known industrial company was 
widely publicized and discussed inas- 
much as it marked the first time in Mex- 
ican financial history that a block of 
shares was offered to the general pub- 
lic through a joint effort of a group 
of leading financial institutions. In 
spite of the fact that this was a novelty 
in our market, the public reacted very 
favorably and the issue was placed 
successfully among a substantial num- 
ber of small and medium investors. 

It is hoped in Mexican financial cir- 
cles that this will be followed by more 
common stock offerings of first rate cor- 
porations which are at present very 
closely held 
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IN ORDER TO GIVE SEPTEMBER SUBSCRIP- 
DENCE CELEBRATION 
SWEEPSTAKES AND WILL ANNOUNCE 


RESULTS NEXT ISSUEC- J 
SUBS. COST ONLY a Fee ad ni 


FORGET YOUR FRIENDS. 





|[mexico th tithe ow a0 A SHARE IN F.LR.ME® 


rworoes ve wousraus, s.a. | SOCIEDAD FINANCIERA | | IN MEXICAN PROGRESS 
Av. Juarez 134 : DE INDUSTRIA 


Srd Floor 


sesgpmones: ., | Y DESCUENTO, S. A. 


Private Wire Correspondents of 


INVESTMENT BANK BACHE & CO., NEW YORK 
AND TRUST CO BROKERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 





SECURITIES 
Industrial and Commercial Loans COMMODITIES 
(Short, Medium and MUTUAL FUNDS SS 
Long Term) Advisors on Mexico today is one of the most 
Private and Business Investments MEXICAN INVESTMENTS stable nations, politically and economi- 
MADERO 47 18-14-67 cally in the Western Hemisphere. 














The purpose of F.I.R.ME., your 
mexican investment company, is to 


Purchase and Sale of : he 
= enable investors to buy a financial inter- 
Securities Trust Funds — est in Mexico's future. A single share of 


F.1.R.ME., around ten dollars, represents 





Ownership in a list of over 30 Mexican 
coor > stocks, carefully selected for safety, 


NENTAL, S. A. income, and growth. 


For more information about F.I.R. 
ME., phones 12-45-49 or 12-45-34, write 


INTER 
investment and Trust Institution 


© Promoters of industrial projects or call in person at 
o Underwriters 


pny * } * FONDO DE UNVERSIONES 

© Dae aliens oneniinns RENTABLES IMEXICANAS, S. A. 
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o Technical advisors Venustiano Carranza 54, Mexico City 
© Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 
deposits in Mexican currency at attractive conditions 


Autorizado por lo H. Comisién Nacional Bancaria en oficio 601-1/-11496 del 9 de abril de 1960 


Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 
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YOUR SHANGRI-LA IS IN: 


" PEDREGAL 
JE LAS FVENTES” wm 


MEXICO CIT 
Brice <2 . 
THE RESORT OF KINGS AT AN EVERY DAY PRICE 
A LUXURIOUS COUNTRY CLUB DEVELOPMENT IN THE GLAMOROUS 
LAND OF FLOWERS 


COME AND LOOK OR WRITE US 


Inmuebles Continental, S. A. 


Paseo de la Reforma No. 107 México, D. F. 


YOU DON’Y HAVE TO BE A MEXIGAN RESIDENT TO PURCHASE PRO 
PERTY HERE, WE WILL HANDLE FREE OF CHARGE THE FI- 
co oF THE NECESSARY APPLICATIONS THat A FOREIGN CITIZEN 
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